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Department Plans Certification Review 


Dr. Allen sees need at the present time 


ie aicrnages ALLEN HAS ANNOUNCED 
that the State Education Department 
plans to review the certification require- 
ments for teachers in nursery schools, kin- 
dergartens and grades 1-9. 

In announcing his proposal, Dr. Allen 
pointed out that over 20 years have elapsed 
since there has been a complete review of 
the certification requirements for elemen- 
tary schoolteachers. During this time 
nursery, kindergarten, elementary and jun- 
ior high school programs have greatly ex- 
panded, creating a need for teachers with 
specific capabilities. 

To aid the Department in studying the 
problem the Commissioner has appointed 
an Advisory Committee on Elementary 
School Teacher Certification. Appointed 
to the committee are: 

Mrs. Marsha Barrett, first grade teacher, 
Public School 33, Bronx; Joan Taylor, fourth 
grade teacher, Allen Creek School, Pittsford; 
Vrs. Mary Kinsella, consultant in parent edu- 
cation and child development, Rochester; 
Robert King, director of curriculum research 
and development, Glens Falls; Dr. Herman 
D. Behrens, director of elementary education, 
State University College of Education at 
Oneonta; Dr. Marion Taite, dean, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie; Mrs. C. Meredith Springer, 
vice president, National Congress of Parents 


and Teachers, Babylon; Dr. Richard S. Byers, 
principal, Great Neck Junior High School, and 


for intensive review of elementary 


school teacher requirements 


Lois Mannheimer. social studies teacher, Beth- 

lehem Central Junior High School, Delmar. 

In addition, the three following members 
of the Teacher Education Council will serve 
as ex officio members of the committee: 


{lice Foley, director of instruction, Brighton 
School District No. 1, Rochester; Dr. Harry N 
Rivlin, dean of teachet education, Board of 
Higher Education, New York, and Donald M. 
Tower, president, State University College of 
Education at Brockport. 


The Department will be represented by 
Carl J. Freudenreich, Chief, Bureau of 
Teacher Education and Certification, chair- 
man; Dr. Alvin P. Lierheimer, associate. 
Bureau of Teacher Education and Certifi- 
cation, vice chairman; Dr. William E. 
Young, Director, Division of Elementary 
Education; Robert E. Foland, supervisor 
of secondary education, and Robert H. 
Johnstone, associate, Elementary Curri- 
culum Development, secretary. 

Members of both the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Elementary School Teacher Certifica- 
tion and the Teacher Education Council 
serve without pay. 

Commissioner Allen emphasized the fact 
that the State Education Department wel- 
comes suggestions regarding needed 


changes in certification requirements. He 





said that the Advisory Committee on Ele- 
mentary School Teacher Certification will 
furnish information regarding present cer- 
tification requirements as well as informa- 
tion on how to submit recommendations 
for changing the certification requirements. 
Professional organizations and interested 
individuals will have until June 30, 1961, 
to make recommendations to the com- 
mittee. 

The State Education Department recently 
completed an intensive two-year study to 
bring the minimum standards for the prepa- 
ration of high school teachers of academic 


subjects in line with the need for higher 





During the study 


quality in our schools. 
preliminary drafts of proposed require- 
ments were widely circulated throughout 
the State for study and comment by inter- 
ested individuals, professional organiza- 
Hun- 


dreds of individual suggestions and com- 


tions and educational institutions. 
ments were received by letter and at several 
large meetings in which opinions were made 
known to the Education Department. The 
Board of Regents adopted the certification 
requirements for high school teachers of 
academic subjects in August 1960. These 
requirements will become effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1963. 





Museum Committee Appointed 


“NOMMISSIONER ALLEN HAS ANNOUNCED 
C the appointment of a 14-member ad- 
visory committee to consider the needs and 
contributions of the New 
York State and to develop a program for 
strengthening the museum program. 

The Commissioner named Harold K. 
Hochschild of New York to be chairman 
of the Commissioner’s Committee on Mu- 
seum Resources. Mr. Hochschild 
founder of the Adirondack Museum and 
president of the Adirondack Historical As- 
sociation. He is also chairman of American 
Metal Co. Ltd. of New York. 

In appointing the advisory committee 
Dr. Allen stated that the times in which 
we live demand an increasingly higher level 
of education and that it is essential that all 


museums in 


is the 


our educational and cultural resources 


make the maximum contribution to our 


total educational efforts. The committee 
is being established to ascertain the needs 
and the resources of the museums of the 
State, to determine the contributions they 


are making and can make to the educational 
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and cultural welfare of our people and to 
advise the State Education Department and 
the Board of Regents on a program for 
strengthening these museum resources. 
Dr. Hugh M. Flick, Associate Commis- 
sioner of Education for Cultural Education 
and Special Services, and staff members of 
the New York State Museum and the State 
Education Department will work with the 


newly named committee. 


In addition to Mr. Hochschild. the mem- 


bers of the committee are: 


Arthur A. Davis, Rochester, former presi- 
dent, Museum Council; John S. Williams, 
Old Chatham, president of the board, 
Shaker Museum, and president of the 
board, Heye Foundation; Richard B. Cong- 
don, Salamanca, attorney; Frederick G. 
Frost, Jr.. New York, architect; Dr. Wil- 
liam C. York. director, New 
York Botanical Garden; Dr. 
Oliver, New York, director, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History: Dr. Wilbur H. 


(Concluded on page 149) 


Steere, New 
James A. 
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Will Study Pupil Record Availability 


Committee named to study problems connected with 


making pupil records available to parents 


A COMMITTEE TO ADVISE THE STATE 
Education Department on matters 
relating to the availability of pupil records 
to parents was recently appointed by Com- 
missioner Allen with Dr. John H. Fischer. 
dean, Teachers College. Columbia Univer- 
sity. as chairman. 

Appointment of the committee is one of 
a series of steps by the Department in a 
program planned to follow up a recent de- 
cision by the Commissioner which _re- 
affirmed the principle of the availability of 
pupil record information to parents. The 
committee will be asked to advise the Edu- 
cation Department concerning administra- 
tive and technical problems which face 
school systems in their implementation of 
the decision. They will advise Department 
staff members on the preparation of man- 
uals and other materials for distribution 
to school systems relating to the appropri- 
ate content and uses of pupil records. The 
committee will be asked to suggest ways in 
which the Department may be most helpful 
to school districts as local personnel plan 
record policies and procedures in accord 


with principles stated in the decision. 


Great Service to Education 

In announcing the committee appoint- 
ments Dr. Allen indicated that he feels the 
group can be of great service to education 
in New York State. The Commissioner 
said, “ The schools need to gather and use 
appropriate information about each pupil. 
To be most helpful this information should 
be such that it can be shared with pupils 
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and their parents. The present program, 
following the decision, gives the Depart- 
ment and the schools the opportunity to 
accomplish a real and needed professional 
task of planning for pupil record infor- 
mation which will be useful to school per- 
sonnel and understandable to pupils and 
parents,” 

Committee members who have been ap- 
pointed to date are Hamilton Bookhout, 
supervising principal, Bethlehem Central 
Schools. Delmar: Herbert F. Johnson, su- 
perintendent of schools. Rockville Centre; 
Dr. Morris Krugman, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools. New York: Bernard A. 
Jordan, director, pupil personnel services, 
North Colonie Central Schools, Newton- 
ville: Norman Janowsky, director, pupil 
personnel services, board of education, 
Jamestown: Howard Sackett, district su- 
perintendent of schools, Port Leyden: 
Dr. George W. 
University College of Education at Platts- 
burgh: Dr. John H. Fischer, dean, Teach- 


ers College at Columbia University, chair- 


Angell, president, State 


man; Gilbert Trachtman, school psycholo- 
gist. public schools. Long Beach; Linden 
Summers, school psychologist. Board of 
Cooperative Educational Services, Coopers- 
town, and Penelope Pollaczek, school psy- 
chologist, public schools. Mount Vernon. 

Commissioner Allen announced that ad- 
ditional committee members may be ap- 
pointed at a date in the near future and 
that Education Department personnel are 
now being assigned staff responsibilities 


related to the activities of the committee. 
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December Charter Actions Listed 


The Board of Regents at its December 
meeting approved an amendment to the 
charter of the Mohawk Valley Library As- 
sociation, a cooperative library system in- 
cluding the counties of Schenectady, Mont- 
gomery, Fulton and Schoharie. The charter 
was amended to include two additional 
libraries as participating libraries: namely. 
Gloversville Free Library. Fulton County, 
and Frothingham Free Library, Fonda, 
Montgomery County. 

The Board also took action on a number 


of other charters for educational institu- 
tions. 

An amendment of the charter of Niagara 
University authorized the university to 
establish an institutional branch at Glen- 
mont, Albany County, to be known as The 
This 


branch will offer courses of study leading 


Seminary of Our Lady of Angels. 


to the degrees of bachelor of arts and 
master of arts for students preparing for 
the Roman Catholic priesthood. 

The Board of Regents took favorable ac- 
tion on a petition to amend the charter of 
the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn by 
authorizing the corporation to establish an 
institutional branch for graduate study and 
research in the vicinity of the village of 
Farmingdale. 
Location Change Approved 

The Board approved the amendment of 
the provisional charter of the Maywood 
Nursery School with respect to the location 
of the corporation and the provisional char- 
The 
location of the corporation is to be changed 
from Elmsford to Hartsdale, both in the 


county of Westchester. 


ter as amended. was made absolute. 
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\ five-year provisional charter was 


granted to Cutchogue-New Suffolk Histori- 


cal Council. The corporation will promote 


historical research. preserve and _ restore 


historical landmarks. buildings and relics 
and also acquire objects of historical 
interest. 

was 


The 


new library will serve an area in Suffolk 


\ five-year provisional charter 


granted East Islip Public Library. 


County that has had no library services 
available to its residents. 

The Board of Regents approved a three- 
vear charter for the Medical Center Nurs- 
ery School in New York. 


vate nursing school for children between 


This is a pri- 


the ages of two and six residing in the 
neighborhood of the Presbyterian Hospital 
and Columbia University, commonly known 
Medical 


serve parents and children of the Medical 


as the Center. The school will 
Center area with precedence given to chil- 
dren of medical students, interns. resident 
physicians and attending physicians asso- 
Columbia-Presbyterian 


ciated with the 


Medical Center. 


Charter Dissolved 

It was voted by the Regents to dissolve 
the charter of Metropolitan Educational 
Television Association, Inc. Originally it 
was contemplated that the corporation’s ac- 
tivities would be subsidized to a great ex- 
tent by public funds. Such governmental 
subsidation has failed to develop. and the 
corporation's activities have been termi- 
nated. 
charter was 


A five-year provisional 


granted to Argyle Free Library. 
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Regents Proposals To Be Made Public 


T THE DECEMBER MEETING OF THE 
Board of Regents, held in New York. 
Chancellor John F. Brosnan announced 
that the Board had authorized Commis- 
sioner Allen to make public the Regents 
major legislative proposals for considera- 
tion at the forthcoming session of the 
Legislature. 

He said that the Regents program in- 
cludes recommendations for: the expansion 
of higher and professional education; 
strengthening and coordinating library re- 


sources: improving and extending educa- 
tional opportunity through television: 
meeting the continuing needs of elemen- 
tary and secondary education, and improv- 
ing the housing and display of objects of 
scientific and cultural value. 

The Regents also accepted a grant of 
$15,000 from the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education for the purpose of as- 
sessing the extent to which new practices 
and devices are being used in the schools 


of New York State. 





Board and Council Appointments 


The Board of Regents on December 16 
approved several appointments and reap- 
pointments to State councils and commit- 
tees. 

Charles F. Koerner, Mineola, was reap- 
pointed to the State Board of Examiners 
of Certified Shorthand Reporters for a term 
of three years beginning January 1. 1961. 

Dr. Henry I. Fineberg. New York, was 
reappointed to the Committee on Medical 
Grievances for a term of five years begin- 
ning January 1, 1961. 

Dr. Sydney M. Kanev, New York. was 
also appointed to the Committee on Medical 
Grievances for a three-year term beginning 
January 1, 1961, to succeed Dr. C. Gorham 
Beckwith, Hudson. 

Veronica Lyons, New York, and Dr. 
Lloyd H. Gaston, New York, have been 
reappointed to the Nurse Advisory Council. 
each to serve for a term of three years 
beginning January 1, 1961. 

Two new appointments to the council, 
both for three-year terms beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1961, are Olive P. Lester, Ph.D.. 
Buffalo, to succeed Lawrence E. Baldwin, 
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of the same city, and Dr. Calvin C. Tor- 
rance, Jamestown, to succeed Dr. Guernsey 
Frey. Jr.. New York. 

William C. Steere, New York, has been 
appointed to the Museum Advisory Council 
for a term of five years beginning Octo- 
ber 1, 1960, to succeed Hardy L. Shirley, 


Svracuse. 





Museum Committee Appointed 
(Concluded from page 146) 

Glover, Buffalo. director. Buffalo and Erie 
County Historical Society; Dr. R. B. K. 
VcLanathan, Utica, director, Munson- 
Williams-Proctor Institute: W. 
Thomas, Rochester. director. Rochester 
Museum of Arts and Sciences: J. H. G. 
Pell, New York, managing director, Fort 
Ticonderoga Association; Allen B. Cough- 
lin, Fayetteville, attorney; James J. Rori- 
mer, New York, director, Metropolitan 


Stephen 


Museum of Art: Rene d’Harnoncourt, New 
York, director. Museum of Modern Art. 
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Future Planning Discussed at Meeting 


ADULT EDUCATION 
members 


TAFF MEMBERS AND 
Regents Advisory 


joined with 100 adult education leaders 


Council 


from seven northeastern States in a four- 
day conference on “ The Unique Respon- 
sibilities of Public Adult Education in the 
Total Educational held at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in 
The purpose of the conference 


Enterprise,” 


December. 
was to outline the dimensions of future 
planning necessary to improve the depth 
and character of public adult education in 
relation to major areas of change in the 
1960's. Each State was represented by a 
team made up of community leaders, jun- 
ior college administrators and State Edu- 
cation Department people. 

Dr. George D. Crothers, a member of the 
New York State Regents Council on Adult 
Education and director of public service 
programs for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, gave the opening address on the 
topic, “ Developing a Philosophy of Public 
Adult Education.” Dr. Crothers suggested. 
* Adult education is not solely for those 
who have not finished high school, but is 
continuing education for everyone — the 
learned and the illiterate, the leaders as 
well as the followers.” 

R. J. Pulling, Chief, Bureau of Adult 
Education, served as a member of the con- 
ference planning committee and was the 
chairman of the State team meeting as a 
workshop group to discuss needed research, 
experimentation and areas of cooperation 
for New York State. Particular attention 
was given to the responsibilities of adult 
education arising from changes caused by 
urban redevelopment. 

Arthur P. Crabtree. supervisor of adult 
education, Bureau of Adult Education, was 
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a member of a two-man reaction panel with 
Dean John Fischer. Teachers College. Co- 
lumbia University. for the purpose of ex- 
highlighted by 
Erwin Canham. The 
Science Monitor, in his address, “ Priori- 
ties of Public Issues for Adult Decision in 
the 1960's.” Mr. 
importance of public affairs as a part of 
the adult education program of the pub- 
lic school in these times, pointing out that 


pressing points of view 


editor. Christian 


Crabtree stressed the 


this is a type of activity which requires 
promotion and motivation in order to get 
the American adult to participate in a free 
society. Dean Fischer urged that public 
affairs education should be made a part 
of the curriculum, across the board. from 
the kindergarten through the 12th year of 
schooling. 

Other leaders on the New York team in- 
cluded: Dr. Harrison Otis. past president. 
New York State Association of Adult Edu- 
cators and presently a member of the New 
York State Regents Council on Adult Edu- 
cation: Dr. W. L. Perry, president. Corning 
Community College: Dr. Frank K. Mosher. 
president. Rockland County Community 
College. and Dr. William G. Dwyer, presi- 
dent, Orange County Community College. 

\ portion of the conference was devoted 
to a study of future planning for adult 
education at the local level by teams repre- 
senting selected communities. Groups were 
present from the following New York State 
communities: Corning. Floral Park, Great 
Neck, Hewlett. Middletown, New York and 
Suffern. 

Dr. Paul L. Essert, executive officer, In- 
stitute of Adult Education, Teachers Col- 
lege. Columbia University. was the host for 


the conference. 
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Conferees at White Plains Session 





Phot mrtesy Ma Westchester 4+ 


FOUR PARTICIPANTS at the White Plains conference, one of four conducted recently by 
the State Education Department in cooperation with the Regents Advisory Council on Adult 
Education are, left to right: Robert Blakely, then vice president of the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, the principal speaker: Rowland J. Pulling, Chief of the Bureau of Adult Education; 
Marjorie Wilkins, director of adult education, White Plains public schools, and Dr. Edwin 
Van Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner for Pupil Personnel Services and Adult Education. 





Student Loans Pass $10 Million 


Student loans made by commercial and 
savings banks and guaranteed by New York 
Higher Education Assistance Corporation 
have passed the $10 million mark, the 
corporation reports. Created in 1957, 
NYHEAC started guaranteeing student 
loans in June 1958 and. in the two and 
one-half years since that date, has guaran- 


teed 17.161 loans totaling $10,523,287. 
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The corporation considers this an out- 
standing record demonstrating not only 
that the State’s young people are deter- 
mined to obtain a college education, even 
to the extent of going into debt. but also 
the splendid cooperation of the banks in 
the State in making the money available. 

NYHEAC urges that attention of students 
be called to this source of loans. 
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Leadership Training Program 


HE THREE PARTS OF THE LEADERSHIP 
{pote program conducted by the 
Bureau of Adult Education are designed 
to assist directors of adult education, teach- 
ers of classes in English and citizenship 
and adult elementary education and leaders 


of school-operated senior citizens groups. 


Leadership Training for Directors 
The Adult 


ducted a series of eight two-day leadership 


Bureau of Education con- 
workshops this fall for directors of adult 
education. Another series of eight work- 
shops will be given during the winter and 
spring. The primary purpose of these ac- 


tivities is to assist newer directors with 
their administrative, supervisory and or- 
ganizational responsibilities. Participants 
in the fall workshops included 140 of the 
newer directors and 40 of the more experi- 


enced ones. 


Content 

One of the features of last fall’s work- 
shops centered around the series of 10 ar- 
ticles entitled “The National Purpose.” 
which appeared in Life magazine and the 
Vew York Times and is now published in 
a paperback book. These articles, written 
by outstanding national leaders, present 
varied views regarding our national pur- 
pose. At the workshops directors partici- 
pated in a discussion on ways of organizing 
and conducting reading-reaction-discussion 
groups on “ The National Purpose ” as an 
on-going civic education activity of local 
adult education programs. Another work- 
shop feature was a review by directors 
themselves of current literature in the adult 
education field, with particular emphasis 
on philosophy, history and purposes. 

Other workshop topics at the fall series 
included financial procedures, securing the 


advice and cooperation of citizens, develop- 
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ing a comprehensive curriculum and ana- 
lyzing the values and construction of use- 
ful course outlines. Workshops opened 
with a discussion of technical questions 
presented by directors to help them im- 


prove the operation of their programs. 


Leadership 

A variety of leaders contributed to work- 
shop sessions. A member of the School 
Business Management Division of the State 
Education Department explained financial 
procedures relating to local programs of 
Department specialists in 
fields 


making assisted directors with ways in 


adult education. 


the arts and crafts and in home- 
which activities in these fields might be 
enriched. Staff members of the Bureau of 
Adult Education presented suggestions for 
both the organization and conduct of study 
groups based on “ The National Purpose.” 
Chief school officials. board of education 
members and members of local adult edu- 
cation advisory committees served as panel 
members for a session on advisory commit- 
tees. About 80 directors of adult education 
took leadership roles as panel members. 
consultants, discussion leaders and record- 


ers at workshop sessions. 


Winter-Spring Training Workshops 

At workshops in the winter and spring. 
directors will demonstrate a session of a 
study group discussing an article on “ The 
National Purpose,” with a discussion leader 
in charge and two community leaders giv- 
ing their views of the article as a_ basis 
for discussion. The discussion leader and 
group members will use study materials 
specially developed by the Bureau of Adult 
Education for such groups. Directors will 
also continue their review of current adult 
education literature, with reference to the 
learning, teaching 


psychology of adult 
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methods and materials. Another session 
will deal with methods of interpreting local 
adult education programs to the public. 

Leadership workshops scheduled for the 
winter and spring will be conducted at the 
following locations: West Point, Febru- 
ary 7-8: Lake Ronkonkoma, February 28 
and March 1; New Hyde Park, March 2-3; 
Albany, March 8-9: Lake Placid, April 
5-6: Angola, April 11-12; Greece, April 
13-14, and Rome, April 20-21. 


Inservice Training in Americanization 

This marked the third year in which a 
series of workshops in English-citizenship 
and adult elementary education was held 
for teachers, directors and others engaged 
in conducting public school classes for non- 
English speaking and native born under- 
educated adults in the approximately 300 
such programs held throughout New York 
State. 

This type of work-in-service training 
meeting has been effective in setting up a 
means of communication with and among 
the nearly 1.400 teachers in this area of 
adult education, as well as providing an 
opportunity to give continuity, similarity 
and enrichment to the programs. 

These workshops have been held in 
Arlington, North Syracuse, Garden City, 
Schenectady, Goshen and Utica on week- 
days from 4:30-9:30 p.m. during the fall. 
Each was set up on a broad base involving 
teachers and directors from the county 
in which the workshop was held and from 
the four or five contiguous counties, with 
the exception of the Garden City workshop. 

Each program was similar: developing a 
set of goals and objectives: examining and 
discussing a comprehensive curriculum: 
examination of a large display of currently 
available materials; viewing the video film, 
“Are You A Citizen? ” produced for the 
Bureau of Adult Education last year by the 
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Regents Educational Television , Project, 
and distribution of kits of resource program 
planning materials. 

Consultants and resource materials were 
generously made available in each work- 
shop by the New York State Departments 
of Commerce, Labor, Agriculture and Mar- 
kets, the Bureau of Motor Vehicles (since 
raised to Department status). the United 
States Immigration and _ Naturalization 
Service. the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and the Social Security Administra- 
tion. 

Additional workshops will be held as 
needed in other areas of the State in early 
spring. The administrative planning of 
the workshops is done by the host director. 
his teachers and colleagues in the county 
working closely with the Bureau of Adult 


Education. 


Training Leaders of Aged Groups 

As in previous years, inservice training 
opportunities are again being provided by 
the Bureau of Adult Education for leaders 
of school-operated senior citizens’ groups 
throughout the State. The workshops this 
year have been held at Canajoharie, Ken- 
more, Garden City and Cortland. 

The workshop theme is program develop- 
ment. To assist in the sessions centered 
around this theme, representatives of the 
following groups have served as leaders: 
The State Recreation Council for the Eld- 
erly; State Health Department, Office of 
Medical Defense, and the State Education 
Department’s Division of Library Exten- 
sion. Part of each workshop was given 
over to a problem clinic. 

Plans for the spring include a workshop 
for leaders of senior citizens’ groups in the 
Poughkeepsie area and a leadership train- 
ing course at Adelphi College during 
March and April for prospective as well as 
experienced leaders from Nassau County. 
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Department Publications 


Equipment for Children in Kinder- 
garten 

The central purpose of this publication 
is to suggest the materials, equipment, tools 
and supplies needed to implement and en- 
rich such a program as the bulletin Chil- 
dren Learn in Kindergarten (Department 
publication, 1958) envisages. It is thought 
that this induct 
properly into the great enterprise of edu- 
introduce them 


program will children 
cation, and can into the 
most worthwhile education there is: self- 
education. It is hoped that this publication 
should help teachers and administrators to 
extend their understanding and employment 
of learning materials beyond those conven- 
tionally used by adults when in a “ sitting 


position. 


Biology — A Handbook of Activities To 
Accompany the Course of Study in 
Biology 

This handbook has been designed not 
only to encourage pupil interest in the study 
of biology. but also to stimulate the appre- 
ciation and application of the scientific 
method of study. It is intended that teach- 
ers will select those specific activities suit- 

Most 


of the activities in the handbook may be 


able to their individual situations. 


used as class exercises or laboratory ex- 
periments for all pupils. There are ac- 
tivities, however, which are particularly 


well adapted for use with superior students. 


Learning to Spell — A Research Report 

To the end of improving the teaching of 
spelling in view of recent research this 
present pamphlet has been prepared as a 
supplement to the State spelling syllabus, 
Our Daily Words. 


also supplements the Language Arts Hand- 


This present pamphlet 


book. The pamphlet deals with many of 


the fundamental issues regarding spelling 
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that face classroom teachers. It tries help- 
fully to answer the teacher’s questions with 
the benefit of the latest and most reliable 
research findings as well as by reviewing 


basic research done in the past. 


Creative Mechanical Drawing 

This guide deals primarily with the pur- 
poses and applications of mechanical draw- 
ing and also suggests possible relationships 
and methods of correlation between this 
area and other areas of the curriculum. 

This one-year introductory course is or- 
ganized and presented in two half-year 
units to provide flexibility in scheduling. 
The organization of the course in semester 
activities is suggestive, and experimenta- 
tion is encouraged in individual schools. 

The approach to mechanical drawing 
presented in this publication represents the 
current thinking of leaders in mechanical 
drawing and related fields. 





Department Reprints 

Listed below are recent reprints and re- 
visions of Department publications. They 
are available in the Publications Distribu- 


tion Unit, Room 169, State Education 
Building. 


Syllabus in English for Secondary 
Schools, Grades 7 through 12 

Here’s Your State Museum 

Reading Tests for New York State 
Elementary Schools 

Planning for Safety in School Build- 
ings 

Homemaking Education in Secondary 
Schools — Handbook 43 

Certificates for 
(Teaching Art) 


Teaching Service 


Registered Veterinarians 
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EDUCATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 





Instruction Principles Outlined 


Textbooks and machines. used as instructional aids, 
seen as freeing teachers to make more use 


of their professional teaching skills 


ODDO DOO DLO QO QQ QO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OIG 


‘ 

é 4 
4 This is the second in a series of six educational communications articles dealing & 

with such topics as language laboratories, teaching machines, filmed courses and ‘ 
x graphics for the teacher. 4 
This series is a contribution by the Division of Educational Communications in 
% making available to the profession some of the latest thinking in connection with the 
‘ new media. Each of the authors is a member of the Division staff and has given con- 9 
y siderable attention to the new methods associated with programed instruction and ‘ 
4 electronic teaching. 
Z Francis E, ALMSTEAD g 
4 Consultant, Division of Educational Communications 4 
EPPPPPP SPIO OOOO PDI OOO OOOO OOO POO OPO OOOO OOOO OOO OOS: 


DonaLp L. HorsMAN 
Associate 
Educational Communications 


S A RESULT OF GROWING INTEREST IN 2. The material must be presented 
the field and increasing availability a Ven] small, simple steps. 

3. The material must be presented in 

2 Pear ; a carefully ordered manner to in- 

Communications has launched a project sure that the learner has the neces- 

for evaluating the content and providing sary background information to in- 
sure complete understanding at 
each step. 

4. Reinforcement must be immediate. 


of programs, the Division of Educational 


experimental use for new programs of in- 
struction. 


Programed instruction is based on four 
principles: These principles were the result of years 
of research by Dr. B. F. Skinner at Indiana 


1. The student must be alert and ,,. _. mes 
University and later at Harvard. Dr. Skin- 


busy in the learning process and 


must actually participate in in- 
struction by responding to each when he was developing methods of teach- 


ners work began during World War II 


step. ing pigeons that were to operate controls 
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associate in 


DONALD HORSMAN, 


educational 


communications, demonstrates teaching 


machine and programed course in algebra to Aaron Buchman, Ruth Smith and Bruno Baker, 


associates in mathematics education. 


in rockets. The result was rapid learning 
of complicated tasks by the birds and other 
animals. Later, the principles were used in 
teaching children, and, again, results were 
most encouraging. 

It was found that in order to insure ad- 
herence to the principles, very thorough 
The 


learning had to be taken carefully and re- 


planning was necessary. steps in 
examined repeatedly to insure conformance 
with the requirements. The result of such 
planning is called a program. Programs 
can be presented by both textbooks and 
machines. Most of the early attempts at 
presenting programed instruction were by 
machines, some of which were very simple, 
some complex. An apparent attempt to 
parallel this sort of instruction with auto- 
mation in has 


industry, unfortunately 
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Such machines free the teacher for more important duties. 


caused this approach to be labeled with a 
name that is unpopular with most educators 
and misleading to the public. That name 
The 


usually drawn is that some sort of robot is 


is “teaching machines.” inference 
allegedly capable of doing the job of the 
teacher when actually the machine is only 
capable of presenting a program and is 
worthless without it. The number of pro- 
grams available today is very limited in 
spite of the fact that many programs have 
been working long and hard. In program- 
ing spelling at Harvard. five to six steps 
were required to teach each word. Twenty- 
five thousand steps will be required to 
cover four grades. Each step in the pro- 
gram is put on a card called a frame. The 
frames are presented to students on an ex- 
perimental basis. Records are kept regard- 
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ing frames causing difficulty, and those 
frames are revised and supplemented until 
a program evolves that will allow most stu- 
dents to proceed from start to finish with- 
out error. Writing a successful program 
requires great skill and consumes a tre- 


mendous amount of time. 


Results Seen as Favorable 

The results of programs now in use indi- 
cate that the effort is well rewarded. At 
Harvard, children are learning spelling at 
three times the rate achieved by traditional 
methods and with better results. At the 
Collegiate School in New York the same 
ratio was achieved in teaching mathematics. 
Business and industry report similar re- 
sults using programing in their training 
departments. By the coming fall, one text- 
book company expects to offer a complete 
high school program in both mathematics 
and language. Many programs covering 


every conceivable subject are expected to 
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A STUDENT using a fairly 
complicated teaching ma- 
chine whose program is con- 
tained on a filmstrip and by 
which responses are made 
through the use of type- 


writer keys 





_ 


A STUDENT of mathematics is shown mak- 
ing use of a programed textbook. 


be released this year. They are advocated 


by their proponents only as aids to the 


teacher. not as a substitute for him. Where 
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an exchange of ideas is part of a learning 
situation. where interpretation and con- 
troversy exist. the teacher is essential. 
Both that 
transport them. whether they be textbooks 


programs and the vehicles 
or machines, promise to free the teacher 


from the many repetitious tasks which do 


not utilize his teaching skill. They serve 
as an aid to elevate the teacher's status. 
for concentration on 


allowing more time 


discussions. attention to individuals with 
special learning problems and the other ac- 
tivities which are the true functions of the 


teacher. 





Math-Science Refresher Program 
FREDERICK, 


[D‘ ROBERT W. 
ate in higher 


paper on the 


JR., ASSOCI- 
education. recently 
delivered a Department- 
sponsored Math-Science Refresher Program 
for elementary and secondary schoolteach- 
ers at the annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
held in New York. 

Dr. Frederick noted that since its incep- 
tion in 1958. 7 percent of the elementary 
schoolteachers and about 15 percent of the 
State’s secondary schoolteachers have par- 
More than 6.000 


teachers in the State have been aided by 


ticipated in the program. 


the program. 

In discussing an evaluation of the pro- 
grams now being conducted by Gene Moser. 
program associate in higher education, Dr. 
Frederick commented that teacher-partici- 
pant response indicated a progressive rise 
in the program’s quality. On an index 
rating from 1 (weak) to 3 (superior) the 
mean rating by students for the academic 
9 For the academic 


vear 1958-59 was 2.26. 


year 1959-60 the mean was 2.59. The per- 


centage of weak response was minimal. 
Generally, science courses received a more 
favorable response than those in mathe- 
matics, apparently because of the easier 
application of science techniques in the 
classroom situation. Because of this prob- 
lem of application, elementary schoolteach- 
ers preferred a greater emphasis on method 
in both 


than did secondary level teachers. 


mathematics and science courses 


Oo 
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The Department plans to continue these 
programs during both the summer of 1961 
and the academic year 1961-62. Dr. Fred- 
erick noted that teachers with weak back- 
grounds in mathematics and science should 
be especially encouraged to enroll in the 


programs. 
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BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
ANNIVERSARY 1961 


Sist 





Cub 
Scouts, leaders 
the 5lst Boy Scouts of 
America during Boy Seout Week in February. 


5.100.000 
adult 


anniversary of the 


Scouts, Boy 


THE NATION’S 


Explorers and observe 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 





Agricultural Workshops Conducted 


SERIES OF |] PROFESSIONAL IMPROVE- 


A 


culture was conducted during the late fall. 


ment workshops for teachers of agri- 


\ total of 203 teachers developed teaching 
plans at these workshops which were ar- 
ranged for and conducted by the Bureau of 
Acricultural Education and the agriculture 
teacher-training division of the rural educa- 
tion department of Cornell University. 
The meetings were a logical followup on 
the course of study in agriculture devel- 
oped during the past two years for the guid- 
ance of schools and teachers in conducting 
the agricultural program. Teaching plans 
were prepared for units of a specific section 
of this course of study at each workshop. 


Each teacher was assigned in advance to 
selected jobs or units and requested to 
come prepared with specific resource mate- 
rials and other teaching aids necessary to 
complete teaching plans for them. 

Teachers throughout the State will re- 
ceive copies of the teaching plans prepared 
at all of the workshops. In using them 
teachers are expected to make adaptations 
to the conditions and agriculture of their 
community. 

Advantage was taken of the Syracuse 


zone conference of the New York State 
Teachers Association on October 14, for 
the first of the series of workshops. This 


was arranged at the teachers’ request. 





CHIEF OF THE BUREAU ol 


life membership certificate in the American 


Agricultural Education R. 
\ ocational 


i & receives a 


M. Carter, 


Sutliff (right) 
Association from Julian 


Wellsville Central School teacher of agriculture and retiring president of the National Voca- 


Agriculture Teachers Association. 


Los 


tional 
meeting in 


The award 
Angeles, Calif. in December in appreciation of service and cooperation 


was made at the association’s annual 


Mr. Sutliff has rendered to that organization. 
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BUSINESS AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 





Arithmetical Skills Appraised 


New guide for teachers provides appraisal instruments 


for evaluation of student and class strengths 


and weaknesses in business arithmetic 


Hopart H. Conover 


4ssociate in Business Education 


es YEAR BUSINESS ARITHMETIC WAS 
studied by approximately 50.000. stu- 
dents in slightly less than 800 New York 
State high schools. Although many stu- 
dents who study business arithmetic may 
never engage in occupations that require a 
thorough knowledge of the subject. all will 
need such a knowledge in their everyday 
lives. The subject. thus, meets both per- 
sonal needs as well as vocational objec- 
tives; it is designed to meet the needs of 
students with widely varying interests and 
abilities and to help students develop in 
terms of these interests and abilities. 

The wide range of ability in arithmeti- 
cal skills represented in a typical business 
arithmetic class suggests the need for some 
type of appraisal instrument to help identify 
early in the course the strengths and weak- 
arithmetic of individual 


nesses in basic 


class members. This objective led to the 
development. through the joint effort of 
the Bureau of Business and Distributive 
Education and the Division of Educational 
Testing, of a Teachers’ Guide for the Ap- 
praisal of Ability in Business Arithmetic 
Classes. It is believed that the results ob- 
tained from appraisal instruments provided 
in this guide can be used advantageously by 
a business arithmetic teacher to evaluate 
student and class strengths and weaknesses 
and to plan effective, purposeful instruction. 
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Four uses of the instruments are sug- 
gested: 

1. The scores obtained as a result of 
administering one of the appraisal 
forms may be used to rank students 
in a class from high to low accord- 
ing to their arithmetic ability as 
measured by the questions on the 
appraisal. 

2. The results obtained will identify 
those students whose arithmetic 
ability seems to differ significantly 
from that of the class as a whole. 

3. The results may be used to divide 
the class into groups or sections 
for the purpose of individualizing 
the instruction. 

1. Class each individual 
question will identify those arith- 
metical abilities in which students 
need special assistance. 


scores on 


Vorms Established 

The number of questions answered cor- 
rectly by a student on either of the two 
forms provided in this appraisal will indi- 
cate the arithmetic ability of the student in 
terms of the number of questions answered 
correctly. The score. however, does not 
indicate whether or not this ability is high 
or low in comparison with that of other 
students. For this reason, percentile equiv- 
alents and question difficulty tables were 


developed by administering the appraisal 
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in a representative sample of 900 begin- 
ning business arithmetic students in 17 
schools throughout the State. These per- 
centile equivalents and question difficulty 
tables will enable the teacher to evaluate 
and analyze the werk of students against 
the norms which have been established. 


l se of the Two Forms Provided 

One regular class period should suffice 
for the administration of either of two 
equivalent forms provided in the appraisal 
guide. During the year, these two forms 
will provide two independent measures of 
the same arithmetic abilities. It is believed 
that one of these forms should be adminis- 
tered as early as possible during the first 
term of the subject. Although the second 
appraisal can be made at any time. the 
results will generally be found of most 
value when administered at the beginning 


of the second term. The scores obtained 


on the second appraisal can be analyzed 
exactly as those obtained on the first. In- 
creases in individual student scores, in aver- 
age scores for the classes and in class 
scores on the questions will represent in- 
creased proficiency in the abilities meas- 
ured. If the norms are to be used in inter- 
preting the results of the second appraisal. 
it must always be kept in mind that the 
comparisons are being made with students 
entering the first term of business arith- 
metic and that the norms do not provide, 
and cannot be used as, a measure of 
progress. 

It is believed that teachers of business 
arithmetic will profit from the use of this 
appraisal guide. Schools have already 
received copies of this appraisal instru- 
ment: additional copies, however, are avail- 
able from the Bureau of Business and Dis- 
tributive Education. State Education De- 
partment, Albany. 





Regents Scholarships Granted 


The Education Department has an- 
nounced the names of the winners of 100 
Regents Scholarships for Medicine and 
Dentistry. Each of these scholarships en- 
titles the holders to stipends varying from 
$350 to $1,000 a year while attending ap- 
proved medical or dental colleges in New 
York State for a period not to exceed four 
years of professional study. The amount 
of the stipend is determined by financial 
ability. The awards are based upon the 
results of a competitive examination held 
October 17, 1960. in various centers 
throughout the State. 

In accordance with the previously an- 
nounced distribution. 36 medical scholar- 
ships and 14 dental scholarships were 
awarded to successful candidates residing 
in the counties of New York City and the 
same number to successful candidates resid- 
ing in other counties of the State. 
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Dr. Gividen Appointed 

Dr. Noble J. Gividen, Lake Katonah. 
Golden’s Bridge, has been appointed dis- 
trict superintendent of schools of the first 
supervisory district of Westchester County 
for a probationary period of three years 
effective November 15. 1960. 





Admissions to University 

The Board of Regents has approved the 
admission to the University of the State of 
New York of the following schools, each 
for five years beginning September 1, 
1960: Preston High School. New York. 
as a four-year high school, and Walt Whit- 
man Junior High School, Yonkers, as a 
junior high school. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 





Toward New Horizons with FHA 


Future homemakers establish definite purposes which 


serve as guides in program planning at State, 


GEORGIANA MARKS 
Associate, Home Economics 
Education* 


— YEARS AGO A NEW YOUTH OR- 
ganization, Future Homemakers of 
America, came into being. Since that time 
there has been continual growth in numbers 
FHA is of 


special interest to those concerned with the 


and in quality of programs. 


development in youth of those qualities 
which contribute to improved personal, 
family and community living now and in 
the future. 

Teenagers, through the program of Fu- 
ture Homemakers of America, are helped to 
become better home, school and community 
citizens. Leadership which calls for abil- 
ity to work with others, willingness to give 
and take, ability to organize and to express 
oneself is developed. FHA encourages an 
understanding of our neighbors at home 
and abroad. Future homemakers grow in 
self-direction and decision-making through 
participation in planning, doing and evalu- 
ating what is done. 

Future Homemakers of America is the 
national organization of girls and boys 
studying homemaking in high schools and 
is an integral part of the homemaking edu- 
cation program. Any student enrolled in 


high school who is taking or has taken a 


local and national levels 


homemaking course in junior or senior 
high school may become a member. The 
home United 


States Office of Education and the Ameri- 


economics branch of the 
can Home Economics Association are co- 
sponsors of the organization. Cooperating 
groups are the home economics sections of 
the American Vocational Association and 
the National Education Association. 

The New York State Association of Fu- 
ture Homemakers of America with 305 
chapters and 7,658 members is sponsored 
by the Bureau of Home Economics Educa- 
tion, State Education Department. Home- 
making teachers in local schools serve as 
advisers for each of these chapters. 

The State association is composed of 12 
districts with a homemaking teacher in each 
appointed by the Bureau to serve as dis- 
One State FHA officer. elected 


annually from each district, serves as presi- 


trict leader. 
dent of the district organization. These off- 
cers and their advisers form a committee 
Last 


year alone, well over 5,000 FHA members 


for planning fall and spring rallies. 


participated in district rallies. 
Local FHA chapters in 


Montgomery Counties have organized on a 


Delaware and 


* Article prepared with assistance of Mrs. Betty Starr, assistant State FHA adviser. 
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county basis. Experiences in periodic, 
well-planned county programs provide an- 
other means of achieving FHA goals. 

In Syracuse, seven affiliated chapters 
have formed an FHA City Council. 
Through specific objectives, projects and 
experiences planned each year, the council 
has helped create greater unity among the 
chapters within the city, increased team- 
work among members, provided more op- 
portunity for individual leadership and 
sponsored interesting projects related to 
the FHA purposes. 

Future homemakers have _ established 
definite purposes which serve as guides in 
program planning at the local, State and 
national levels and which assure each mem- 
ber an opportunity to share in the values 
of FHA. New York State chapters have 
developed many challenging experiences to 
fulfill the objectives of the organization. 

A discussion of ways to become a better 
family member prompted the Baldwin Sen- 
ior High School Chapter to plan a dinner 
program in the homemaking department to 
show appreciation for parents and adminis- 
trators. Committees were organized to 
carry out different aspects of the dinner 
and the special FHA program which fol- 
lowed. The girls learned much from this 
cooperative experience. er were 
pleased with the ability displayed by their 
daughters, appreciative of an enjoyable 
evening and better understood the environ- 
ment in which their girls worked. Through 
this Family Unity Project, FHA members 
are promoting good home and family living. 

Members of the Canton Central School 
Chapter decided to use creatively many 
available resources for improving the FHA 
program. Carefully made plans formulated 
by a summer committee were presented to 
and agreed upon by all chapter members. 
This program of work for the year en- 
couraged creative leadership in home and 
community life. Some program features 
were a talk by the guidance counselor on 
“ Our Potential Abilities ”; an explanation 
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by the chairman of the local Youth Com- 
mission on problems of youth and the 
local recreation program; a discussion by a 
representative of the League of Women 
Voters on voting and community activities 
after which each FHA member took home 
a sample ballot and encouraged parents 
to vote, and the preparation of Easter 
baskets by members who took them to 
residents of a local nursing home where 
each girl talked with a patient in order to 
better understand the problems of the aged. 

Further interest in home economics has 
been stimulated through district rallies 
which are often held on college campuses 
with the division of home economics as 
hostess. Career discussions and tours of 
home economics departments help youth 
to realize that continuing study of home 
economics prepares them for two careers. 

Future homemakers from chapters in the 
Syracuse City Council and the Onondaga 
County 4H Club members sponsored a joint 
tour of the College of Home Economics at 
Syracuse University last year. College stu- 
dents told the high school youth about life 
on the campus, extracurricular activities, 
the courses taken and the careers they 
planned to follow. Opportunities were 
provided for the youth group to tour the 
home economics college and to actually 
visit college classes. 

“ Gaining Understanding of Our Neigh- 
bors at Home and Abroad ” was the year’s 
theme for the Penfield Central School 
Chapter. Program highlights included 
sponsoring a booth at the Diplomat Fair; 
preparing and sharing in a dinner for for- 
eign students; attending Cornell Farm and 
Home Week and reporting to the home 
chapter talks by international students on 
their family cultures; assembling and dis- 
tributing Christmas baskets to deserving 
families, and collecting and distributing 
clothing to missions and migrants. Through 
these experiences, FHA members gained a 


greater appreciation of their own homes 
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and a realization of the many similarities 
among people of all nationalities. 

Future homemakers are today’s family 
members and builders of tomorrow’s 
homes. They plan chapter experiences to 
meet the needs of their members, their 
families and the community. While it is 
possible that many of these activities may 
be a part of any good homemaking edu- 
cation program, the character of this 
organization augments the level of leader- 
ship and the nature of interpersonal rela- 
tionships developed. When goals and 
experiences are youth-planned and directed 
within the framework of an organized 
group they become more meaningful and 


challenging. Parents, administrators and 
representatives of civic groups work with 
FHA members and their advisers to find 
ways of improving family and community 
living. Future homemakers continually 
take stock of what they are doing. Evalua- 
tion helps to improve the quality of current 
work and provides a sound basis for future 
planning to assure the achievements of the 
FHA motto, “* Toward New Horizons.” 
For further information regarding the 
New York State Association of Future 
Homemakers of America, write Georgiana 
Marks, State FHA adviser, Bureau of Home 
Economics Education, State Education De- 


partment, Albany 1. 





Meeting Friends from Across Two Oceans 








QUALITY 


PROGRA 


ee 





A PANEL DISCUSSION whose main purpose was to strengthen understanding of our 


neighbors abroad was included in the 1960 FHA State meeting held in Elmira last May. The 

discussion was coordinated by Mrs. Marilynn Butcher, homemaking teacher at Victor Central 

School. Panel participants, from left to right are: Ylua Bjaler, Sweden; Marie Schulte, 
Holland; Mrs. Butcher; Eria Magnani, Italy, and Helen Lee, Island of Formosa. 
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Home Economics Chief Receives Award 





DOROTHY S. LAWSON, 


Chief, Bureau of Home Economics Education, is handed Ameri- 


can Vocational Association award certificate by Dr. Walter Crewson, Associate Commissioner 


Adult 


for Elementary, Secondary and 


sioner of Instructional Services (Vocational Education) 


Chief. 


Home Economics Education. is the recent 


Dorothy S. Lawson. 


recipient of an outstanding service award 
A ssv- 


distinguished contributions in 


given by the American Vocational 
ciation for * 
the field of vocational and practical arts 
education.” The award was one of only six 
given this year within the United States 
and Canada. 

Joining the Bureau in 1936 as supervisor 
of Home Economics Education, Miss Law- 
son assisted in the development and im- 
provement of homemaking education in 
more than 850 departments in upstate New 
York, worked closely with county groups 
of homemaking teachers and contributed 


to the growth of a program of preservice 
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Education. 


Bureau of 


Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, Assistant Commis- 


is an interested onlooker. 


and inservice preparation of teachers. Ap- 
pointed as Chief of the Bureau in 1947, 
Miss Lawson directs the statewide program 
of homemaking education from elementary 
grades through adult education, as well as 
the school lunch program. 

Miss Lawson is editor of a series of home 
textbooks, 
merous articles for professional journals 
and has assisted the United States Office of 


economics has prepared nu- 


Education in the development of curri- 
culum materials. She is active in member- 
ship and support of associations for admin 
istrative personnel, curriculum development 
activities and citizens’ committees for the 
public schools, and has urged the develop- 


ment of a strong FHA organization. 
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SCHOOL LUNCH 





Teenagers Learn about Diet 


Practical learning experience gained from eating 


in lunchroom, plus class discussions on diet 


ELEANOR HoLMWoop 
Assistant in School Lunch 


pags IS MUCH MORE THAN NOURISH MENT 
to most people. It may contribute io 
happy relationships. It may. where emo- 
tional situations arise, resulting in the per- 
manent rejection of certain foods, cause 
upset and worry. It may be used as a 
weapon to fight back at parent or school 
authority. Food is for health and security. 
not for punishment, rewards and attention- 
getting. Guidance in food selection is 
essential to develop good eating habits. 
Wise self-selection. not self-indulgence. can 
result if teenagers understand food and its 
effect on well-being. 

Teachers of health and science may use 
the school lunch director as a resource per- 
son in developing an effective program to 
improve the health practices of youth. Par- 
ents and school personnel should remember 
that teenagers need to show their independ- 
ence, make decisions, want to be self- 
reliant, are self-conscious and sensitive of 
their looks. They are given to impatience 
and their moods are unpredictable. 

Dr. Charlotte M. Young, professor of 
medical nutrition at Cornell University, 
says, “ If health practices are to be bettered 
they must be related to the desires and 
drives of young people. All adolescents, 
especially girls, want to look attractive. 
Appeals based on personal appearance such 
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as glossy hair. better complexion and trim 
figure, have meaning to a teenage girl. 
Similar appeals to physical fitness and mus- 
cular development are effective for boys.” 

School lunch directors apply _ these 
adolescent needs to their departments in 


secondary schools. A few examples are: 


® Adolescents need some flexibility in 
menus. 

Two or more nutritious bargain 
meals are frequently offered. This 
provides directed choice. One may 
be a satisfying meal for boys with 
hearty appetites; one a“ low-calorie 
meal ” for diet-conscious girls. 


@ Teenagers want to conform to be 
popular. Get-togethers for lunch and 
afterschool snack eating “ to belong ~ 
are essential. Increasingly, health 
education teachers and the school 
lunch director are working together 
to help students develop intelligent 
understandings of weight control, the 
effect of fats and sweets on complex- 
ion and dental caries. 


The school lunch policy is to make 
available at noon the most nutri- 
tious food for the money spent. In 
place of sweets and certain resale 
items, some schools wheel a snack 
cart through the dining room offer- 
ing fresh fruit, juice, cheese and 
crackers and ice cream. Others 
open up the snack bar for students 
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remaining after school for extra- 


curricular activities. Fruit. milk 
and ice cream are available. 
@®Some students come from homes 


where little food variety is available. 

Many are self-conscious when eating 

out and resist trying new foods. 
Classroom discussion, plus eating 
in the lunchroom, is a_ practical 
learning experience. Students learn 
value received for their money. For 
example, in a restaurant, the “ menu 
of the day” offers more quality 
and quantity of food for the price 
than if an a la carte menu were 
chosen. 
To encourage tasting something un- 
familiar, frequently the school 
lunch director offers a new dish as 
a free item with the 25 cent to 35 
cent lunch. 

® The physical education and school 

lunch departments are stimulating in- 

terest in diet through athletics. 
A training table for “the team ”™ is 
reserved in the dining room. 

@ Teenagers are impatient and will not 
lunch 


wait in slow-moving school 
lines. Lack of time to eat in a relax- 





ing atmosphere defeats the purpose of 
the health education and school lunch 


programs. 
Administrators studying the 
noon hour schedule. Recognition 
should be given to time needed to 
vet to and from the lunchroom in 
addition to the actual period in the 
dining room. 
School lunch directors are studying 
counter arrangement for efficiency 
and the number of servers needed 
in relation to the menus to increase 
speed of service. 
Some schools station a “change 
maker ” in the corridor so students 
have the correct change in advance 
for the cashier. 
When double or triple counters are 
not available. frequently a portable 
counter has been set up in a cor- 
ridor near the far door of the dining 

In some situations this has 


are 


room. 
increased participation. 
Learning about food and its relationship 
to well-being should be woven into many 
The of today 


will soon be responsible for forming good 


areas of education. youth 


food habits in their own families. 





Summary of Commissioner's Decisions 


DPD" ISIONS OF THE COMMISSIONER UNDER 
section 310 of the Education Law 
since the last issue of the BULLETIN TO THE 


SCHOOLS are listed below. 
TRANSPORTATION (nonpublic school) 
DESIGNATION (school! 

Petitioner seeks transportation to St. Ignatius 
Parochial School because parochial school as- 
signed by respondent advised appellant regis- 
tration was closed — assigned school located in 
respondent district, has enrollment made up of 
less than one-half by residents of respondent 
district — appeal dismissed. 

Matter of Stillger, Decision No, 6860 


TRANSPORTATION (‘nonpublic school) (dis- 
tance) APPEAL (laches) 

Appeal for transportation to Academy of St. 
Joseph, a nonpublic high school outside of dis- 
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trict, 5 miles from home of petitioner — re- 
spondent is furnishing transportation to one 
Roman Catholic parochial school, but such 


school does not furnish high school education 
no laches in view of petitioner's correspond- 

ence with Department prior to September 1, 

1960, and other facts — appeal sustained. 

Matter of Monaco, Decision No, 6859 


(nonpublic school) 


TRANSPORTATION 


(route) PUPIL (age) 
Respondent furnishes transportation to non- 


public school by means of tickets on public 
service conveyance — appellant's child, attend- 
ing kindergarten, is dismissed from class at 
11 o'clock and unable to obtain transportation 
until 12:30 —one and one-half hours’ wait is 
unreasonable for kindergarten pupil — respond- 
ent must provide reasonable transportation 
appeal sustained. 

Matter of Sheedy. Decision No. 6861 
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HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 





Annual Conferences Held in November 


Quality of sessions of college-university 


CiyDeE E. Cour 
{ssociate in Health, Physical Educa- 


tion and Recreation 


WO ANNUAL CONFERENCES SPONSORED 

by the Division of Health. Physical 
Education and Recreation. with coopera- 
tion from other Education Department 
units. were conducted during the month of 
November. The college and university 
health. physical education and recreation 
department chairmen in_ institutions of 
higher education which offer registered pro- 
fessional education programs in health. 
physical education and recreation met No- 
vember 3.4. The local school district di- 
rectors of health. physical education and 
recreation met November 17-18. Both of 
these meetings were held in the new wing of 
the Department building in Albany. 

All 20 of the colleges and universities 
with registered professional education pro- 
grams were represented at the first meeting 
and more than 150 different local school 
districts were represented at the latter con- 


ference. 


Topics Discussed 

The topics discussed at the college and 
university meeting included: _ boating 
safety; professional education of the ele- 
mentary classroom teacher: Education De- 


partment standards for the registration of 
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and local school district groups 


considered as outstanding 


professional education programs; profes- 
sional education and certification of part- 
time teachers of health, physical education 
and recreation, and an evaluation of the 
health. physical education and recreation 
programs offered the nonmajor college 
and/or university student. 

Subjects presented and discussed at the 
local school district directors meeting in- 
cluded: the responsibilities of the school 
physician and nurse in health, physical edu- 
cation and recreation: the director's public 
relations job: boating safety; the job of 
the district director of health, physical edu- 
cation and recreation, and critical adminis- 
trative issues in health, physical education 


and recreation. 


Speakers Listed 

Among the speakers and group leaders 
in these two conferences were: Dr. Warren 
W. Knox. Assistant Commissioner for In- 
structional Services (General Education) : 
Dr. George H. Grover, Director, Division 
of Health. Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion: Dr. Leo V. Feichtner, Chief, Bureau 
of Health Service: Carl J. Freudenreich. 
Chief. Bureau of Teacher Education and 


(Concluded on page 172) 
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DR. LEO V. FEICHTNER Chief, Bureau of Health Service, leads a panel discussion dur- 
ing the annual conference of local school district directors of health, physical education and 
recreation. On Dr. Feichtner’s left are Dorothy Tipple, associate, school nursing, Bureau of 


Health Service, and Director George H. Grover of the Division of Health, Physical Education 


and Recreation. The meeting was held in November at the Education Department. 





t 


ROUNDTABLE discussion in progress at the November meeting of the college and univer- 
sity health, physical education and recreation department chairmen. 
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Physical Education in kurope 


Describes the patterns of and the facilities 


Georce H. GRovER 
Director, Division of Health, Physical 


Education and Recreation 


URING THIS PAST SUMMER, MY WIFE 
D and I had the pleasure of spending 
several weeks touring through Europe. In 
England, France and Sweden we had the 
opportunity of meeting with representa- 
tives of their Ministries of Education. We 
also met and discussed physical education, 
as well as education in general. with sev- 
eral other officials. Following are some 
eleanings from my notebook. 

Though the people in these countries, in 
general, lead a more austere life and expend 
more energy in their daily lives than we do, 
they place great emphasis on physical edu- 
cation in their school curriculums. — In 
England, physical education has the same 
status as any other subject and most head 
teachers (equivalent to our principals) 
consider it very important. The normal 
pattern in secondary State (public) schools 
is two periods a week in “gym” (calis- 
thenics, apparatus work and dance) and 
two periods in games, sports and /or swim- 
ming — one of the latter may be a double 
period. The average class has 25 to 30 
pupils. In the lower grades comparable 
to our primary level. pupils usually have 
one or two 15-minute periods daily; on 
the upper elementary level. a daily period 
of about 30 minutes. Physical education 
is taught by classroom teachers in these 
grades, and they are required to take physi- 
cal education courses in their college prepa- 
ration. Physical education teachers are 


employed in the secondary schools. 
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for physical education in England. 


France. Denmark and Sweden 


At the famous Eton School (a private 
preparatory school) just outside London. 
the schoolday for all students consists of 
classes in the morning, athletics from two 
to four o'clock every afternoon (including 
the faculty). and supervised study in the 
evening. This impressed me as being an 
ideal way to provide education. Inciden- 
tally. Eton has 600 acres of playing fields. 

In France, pupils are scheduled for five 
hours a week in physical education. The 
value of physical fitness has also been rec- 
ognized by industry. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation employs “ inspectors ~ who super- 
vise leaders of physical education in the 
larger industries. They prepare teachers 
and other personnel and direct programs. 
These teachers receive the same preparation 
as those going into schools. Workers be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 20 are scheduled 
for 6 to 10 hours a week in physical edu- 
cation during their regular 42-hour work- 
week, and those over 20 are provided op- 
portunities for participation in athletics 
after work. For these classes the workers 
change into appropriate costumes. We were 
informed that the peak number of accidents 
occur around 10 a.m. and, therefore, the 
larger industries stop work at this time 
for physical exercise. Studies have proved 
the effectiveness of the physical education 
program in reducing accidents and in mak- 
ing work easier and more pleasant. 

Three hours a week for physical educa- 


tion is most common in Sweden, with some 
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of the better schools having four or five 
hours. On top of this, pupils have 12 full 
or 24 half days a year for outdoor activities 
such as skiing, skating and hiking. It was 
interesting to note that they do not * mark 
rather. give 
for the 
achievement of established standards in the 


in physical education but, 
awards in the form of emblems 
various activities. 

Generally speaking, the core program ac- 
tivities in these countries are of a more for- 
mal nature than are ours, with calisthenics, 
apparatus work and some dance predomi- 
nating. We were told, however. that games, 
sports, swimming and rhythms are rapidly 
being introduced into the program and the 
Bas- 


ketball is becoming very popular in Sweden, 


trend is definitely in this direction. 


and they have eliminated much of their 
formal gymnastics in favor of rhythms and 
sports. In England. all pupils receive in- 
struction in swimming at some time in the 
Tennis is ¢he sport for girls and 


Em- 


phasis is being placed on coeducational 


program. 
is becoming more popular with boys. 


activities. 

Interschool athletic activities are not as 
extensive in scope nor as highly competitive 
as are ours, but the trend is toward more 
competition and in a greater number of dif- 
ferent sports. English high schools and 
colleges sponsor interschool contests of a 
“ varsity ” type for girls with several teams 
in each sport. This competition is highly 
recommended by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. No great stress is placed on winning 
and coaches officiate at their own contests. 

Physical education facilities. in general. 
do not come up to our standards, but big 
steps are being taken to correct this in the 
newer schools. Gymnasiums are larger: 
more school swimming pools are being con- 
structed, particularly in England and the 
Scandinavian countries. and showering fa- 
cilities are being provided. 

During our stay in Velje, Denmark. some 
of our group were invited to spend an eve- 
ning at the home of the manager of the 
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hotel where we were staying. Also invited 

was a principal, a woman who had spent 

a year teaching in the United States as a 

Fulbright Scholar on an exchange basis. 

In discussing the two systems of education, 

she made the following statements which I 

have paraphrased: 

@ The schoolday in Denmark extends 
from 8 a.m, to 2 p.m., six days a 
week, and 240 days a year. We are, 
however, cutting down the length 
of the school year. At any given 
age, our pupils will have had more 
schooling and, thus, should be 
“ahead” of yours. 

@ If you can do anything about it, do 
not let the United States copy the 
so-called European system of edu- 
cation, as yours is much better. We 
are moving in your direction. 

®@ Teachers in the United States work 
much harder than we do in Den- 
mark, 

® Education in the United States is 
being hindered by the PTA usurp- 
ing the functions of professional 
educators. 

®@ Greatest thing in your system: 
teachers striving “to get to the in- 
dividual pupil.” 

@ Greatest dislike: children being 
allowed to voice opinions without 
presenting the supporting facts. 


As far as physical education is con- 
cerned, I believe we have a far greater 
potential for achieving optimum results in 
this program than do these European coun- 
tries. We have better facilities, more and 
better prepared teachers, and our program 
activities offer greater opportunities for all- 
Oh. yes, 


there is much more that we. as physical edu- 


round growth and development. 


cation teachers. can and should do to im- 
prove our programs. On the other hand. 
this could be accelerated if we emulated 
these countries by giving greater recogni- 
tion to the importance of physical education 
in the lives of our children and appropri- 
ately implementing that recognition into 
the school curriculum. 
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Could fitness be a paramount reason why 
European children supposedly are more 
able to absorb the benefits of their educa- 
tional experiences? Surely it is a factor 
to be considered if we are to expect our 
children and youth to spend several hours 
each evening doing homework. 

\ sound mind in a sound body function- 
ing in a realm of sound moral and spiritual 


values is the ideal for which we should 


\ 


\ 
\ 


NEW SCHOOL.COMMUNITY swimming pool in Stockholm, Sweden. 


strive. President Kennedy has evidenced 
a strong awareness of this fact in his excel- 
lent article on “The Soft 
(Sports Illustrated, December 26, 1960). 


In stressing the vital role of fitness as “* the 


American ” 


basis of dynamic and creative intellectual 
activity.” he points out that we. as individ- 
uals and as a Nation. can achieve our great- 
est potentials only as we remain healthy and 


strong in body. 





The time devoted 


to the physical education of Swedish school children ranges from three to five hours a week. 





Two Annual Conferences Held in November 


(Concluded from page 168) 

Certification: James J. O’Brien, director, 
Division of Motor Boats, State Conserva- 
tion Department; Casimer E. Latkowski, 
chief, education and safety section, Division 
of Motor Boats, State Conservation De- 
partment: Walter R. King, special assist- 
ant in public relations; Dorothy Tipple, 
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associate, school nursing, Bureau of Health 
Service; Mary B. Rappaport, associate, 
School Health Education, and Caswell M. 
Miles, Chief, Bureau of Physical Education. 

The college-university and local school 
district program administrators added to 
the excellent quality of these two annual 
Department conferences. 
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